









































EXCLUSIVELY 

COLUMBIA 


THE 


“I think my records are mag¬ 
nificent. Your recording process 
is certainly a marvel of accuracy 
and faithfulness in reproducing 
all the original qualities of the 
voice. The general musical effect 
of your records is superior to any¬ 
thing else of the sort I have heard. 
1 am notably hard to please in 
these matters, but I must say 
you are accomplishing some 
vi^onderful results. 


The Columbia Phonograph Co. 

exclusively presents 

OLIVE FREMSTAD 

in grand opera (including German music ' ^ 
drama) and ballads. The only reproductions 
of the great Wagnerian singer’s voice are 
'I those on the Columbia Double-Disc Records. 
Madame Olive Fremstad’s satisfaction at the 
quality of these Columbia recordings is such that 
she has given this Company the exclusive right 
to record her voice. 

The Columbia Phonograph Company also 
presents Amato in a very fine series of Grand 
Opera records, made in Milan, signed by Amato 
himself, and offered in double-disc form. 

Note —The Columbia Grand Opera repertoire com¬ 
prises the most famous selections from no fewer than 76 
Grand Operas, many of the records being exclusively 
Columbia. All these records are made by the perfected 
Columbia process of recording and are guaranteed— 

To be musically superior to those of any other make. 
To last longer than those of any other make. 

They can be played not only on Columbia Grapho- 
phones and Grafonolas but on any disc talking machine. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’l. 

New York: 89 Chambers St., 35 W. 23d St., 39 W. 125th St. 
WM. KNABE & COMPANY, Fifth Ave. at 39th St. 
Brooklyn: 124 Flatbush Ave., 1372 Broadway 
Dealers everywhere 


























In this directory of the elite in 
America’s business world will be 
found the names of famous firms in 
our national commerce. Our adver¬ 
tisers are known in every home the 
length and breadth of this fair land; 
they represent the aristocracy of trade. 
It is with pride that we call attention 
to this exclusive list, unique, we think, 
in the annals of programme publish¬ 
ing. 

The Theatre Magazine Co., 
Publishers. 

Andrew Alexander. 

American Piano Co. 

American Real Estate Co. 

Anargyros, S. 

Arnold, Constable & Co. 

L’Art de la Mode. 

Bangs. 

Benz Auto Import Co. 

Black, Starr & Frost. 

Bonwit, Teller & Co. 

Columbia Phonograph Co. 

Cluzelle Brothers. 

J. C. Crane (Elcaya Creme). 

Diamond Tire. 

E. Freisinger. 

J. M. Gidding & Co. 

Gimbel Bros. 

Gorham Co. 

C. G. Gunther’s Sons. 

Hall & Ruckel. 

Hardman, Peck & Co. 

Wm. Knabe & Co. 

Krementz & Co. 

Lord & Taylor. 

Maison Bernard. 

Melachrino & Co. 

Michelin Tires. 

Onyx Hosiery. 

Packer Tar Soap. 

Park & Tilford. 

Plexo Preparations. 

B. Priestley & Co. 

Revillon Freres. 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

R. & T. Silks. 

J. Ruszits Fur Co. 

Sen-Sen Chiclet Co. 

W. & J. Sloane. 

Stollwerck Bros. 

Tecla. 

Theatre Magazine Co. 

Veolay. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

T. L. de Villiers. 


i* 

O' 0 

)le(fopolitaii.Opefa Comp J 

Board of Directors 

A -. — - A 

1 Otto H.Kahn. r 

j, Edmund L. Bflies 1 

I Rawlins L.Cottenet I 

1 Paul D. Cravath 1 

i T.'DeWltt Ciylep I 

1 Robert Goelet I 

1 George <J. Gould I 

1 Eliot Gregoiy I 

1 Frank Gray Griswold | 

1 Eben D. Jordan 1 

Clarence H.Mackaj j 

1 Edward T.(§totesbuiy 1, 

W.K.Vanderbilt 
, Hariy PayneWhitnej j, 

1 Heng|r_Rogep&Wintl\rop | 




The world’s 
greatest artists 

make records X 

only for the 

Victor 

























FOUNDED 1723 


Final Reduction in 
High Grade Furs 

r^HE closing days of our 

^ Clearance Sale find ex¬ 
cellent values still remaining. 
Recent sales of raw furs in 
London indicate an advance 
of 50 per cent, in next year’s 
fur prices. This makes the 
greatly reduced prices of our 
present sale a particularly ad¬ 
vantageous investment. All 
furs are of our own manufac¬ 
ture, made on the premises 
and carry the Revillon label 
—the guarantee of high qual¬ 
ity and correct style. 



SIX EXTRA SUBSCRIPTION 
PERFORMANCES OF 

FRENCH OPERA 


AND 

NOVELTIES 

BY THE 

PHILADELPHIA-CHICAGO OPERA CO. 
ANDREAS DIPPEL, General Manager 


TUESDAY Evening, February 13th 
AT 8 O'CLOCK 

Bizet's opera 

CARMEN 

(In French) 

DON JOSE....CHARLES DALMORES 
ESCAMILLO ....MAURICE RENAUD 

ZUNIGA .GUSTAVE HUBERDEAU 

LILLAS PASTIA . .JEAN DE KEYSER 

MORALES .DESIRE DEFRERE 

CARMEN .MARY GARDEN 

MICAELA .ALICE ZEPPILLI 

FRASQUITA .MARIE CAVAN 

MERCEDES..GIUSEPPINA GIACONIA 

IL DANCAIRO.C. NICOLAY 

EL REMENDADO.F. DADDI 

Incidental Dances by Corps de Ballet. 
Premiere Danseuse Etoile, Rosina Galli. 

GENERAL MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 
Stage Director.Fernand Almanz 


19 West 34th St., NEW YORK 

PARIS MONTREAL LONDON 


SEATS NOW ON SALE. 

Box office of the Metropolitan Opera 
House opens at g A. M. 























make records only for the Victor 


You’ll enjoy the splendid program the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has arranged to entertain you at tonight’s 
concert. 

And as you listen to the different artists there will 
spring up within you a desire to hear more of the world’s 
best music. 

With a Victor or Victor-Victrola in your home you 
command the voices and art of the greatest singers and 
musicians, and you can make up your own program and 
have a concert of your own whenever and as often as you 
wish. ^ 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any Victor 
music for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Victor 
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\—Musical Quality. 2—Durability. 3—Beauty. 
And If There Be a Fourth, It Should Be ‘'Price'* 


With these standards of excellence in mind, and with perfect confidence in the 
instruments which we introduce, we take pleasure in presenting, for the new season, that 
fine old New York favorite— 



For sixty years this reliable New England factory has been producing pianos of 
recognized artistic quality. 


The finished musician plays the Shoninger, and is gratified by its true musical tone, 
its responsive touch, its depth and volume. It is essentially a piano for the home. Its 
soft, sweet, pure tone is full of sentiment that makes singing with it a delight. And yet 
it has the power and resonance to fill the entire dwelling when the wedding march is 
played. 

The SHONINGER is constructed with unusual care. The well-selected woods, 
the solidity of the frame, the superbly constructed sounding board, so sturdily ribbed and 
bridged, all speak for permanence and durability. It is a piano built to endure for a 
lifetime. 

The finished instrument is a delight to the eye—perfect in proportion, true in 
artistic design, beautiful in the natural figuration of the fine woods used, superb in the 
thorough polish and finish. 

As to price: There are scores of pianos that excel the Shoninger in nothing, and 
many that fail to match its merits, that sell for much higher prices. And if there be one 
equal to it in musical and architectural beauty, that sells for less, we have never known it. 

We invite you to come and see and hear the new models of the SHONINGER, 
which we now have on our floors, because we are confident that you will be delighted 
to realize what a superb piano is obtainable at such moderate cost. 

GIMBEL 

New 
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Broadway 











THE ©IPEEA 


appreciated by Music Lovers 



Shoninger Upright Pianos, $325 and $425 
Shoninger Grand Pianos, $600 

Then, for those who do not play by hand and note, here is the handsome 
SHONINGER PLAYER-PIANO, that anyone can play, at $600. 

ALL SOLD ON EASY TERMS 

Demonstrated, without any obligation whatever, in our newly organized Piano Store, 
Eighth Floor. 



Yorli Thirty-third Street 

h- 
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TRANSMITTING THE POWER 

Yf^^^SMITTING THE HIGH- 
^ EST PERCENTAGE OF 
THE ENGINE'S POWER TO 
THE DRIVING WHEELS IS, 
IN ‘‘BENZ” CONSTRUCTION, 
AN EXACT SCIENCE. 

Therefore in carrying the full 
efficiency of every impulse strode 
of the motor to its proper des¬ 
tination the is high 

above the average. 

{To be continued) 



LATEST 50 HORSE POWER 

BENZ-BREWSTER LIMOUSINE 

NOW ON EXHIBIT 

AT SALON 

244-250 WEST 54th STREET 

NEAR BROADWAY 

BENZ AUTO IMPORT CO. 

DIRECT BRANCH 

BENZ & CIE. OF MANNHEIM. GERMANY 


Write or Phone {5947 Columbus) for Catalogue-de-Luxe 


PARTERRE BOXHOLDERS 

I Mrs. Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Charles E. Sampson, odd Wednesdays. 
Mrs. James A. Burden, even Fridays. 

Mr. Reginald Vanderbilt, odd Fridays. 

3 Mr. John T. Pratt, Mondays. 

Mr. E. Francis Hyde, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Wm. A. Clark. Thursdays. 

Mrs. Gouverneur Kortright, Fridays. 

Mrs. E. E. Ludlow, even Matinees. 

5 Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

3 Mr. Adrian Iselin, Jr., odd Mondays. 

Mr. J. Woodward Haven, even Mondays, odd 
Matinees. 

Miss Leary, Wednesdays. 

Mrs. Frederick Pearson, Fridays. 

Mr. John R. Drexel, even Matinees, 
t Mr. August Belmont. 

Mr. Ormond G. Smith, part Mondays. 

Mr. Daniel Guggenheim 1 „ 

Mr. S. R. Guglenheim | Wednesdays. 

Mr. F. B. Keech, even Fridays. 

5 Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. 

8 Mr. M. C. D. Borden, Wednesdays, even 
Thursdays, Matinees. 

Mr. Peter Goelet Gerry, Mondays. 

Mr. W. L. Harkness, odd Thursdays. 

Mr. John Claflin, Fridays. 

3 Mr. George F. Baker, odd Mondays; Thursdays. 
Mr. H. C. Fahnestock, Wednesdays, Fridays. 
Mrs. Joseph Stickney, even Mondays. 

Mr. Baker and Mr. Fahnestock, Matinees. 

3 Mr. Henry Clews 
Mr. George J. Gould J 

Mondays, 


>■ Alternately. 


i Mr. George Henry Warren, 

Matinees. 

Mr. George Walter Jenkins, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Benjamin N. Duke, Thursdays. 

Mr. J. T. Atterbury, even Fridays. 

Mr. George B. Post, Jr., odd Fridays, even 
Matinees. 

8 Mr. L. P. Morton. 

Mr. James Speyer, odd Mondays, even Fridays. 
Mr. W.. Willis Reese, even Mondays and 
Matinees, odd Fridays. 

Mr. V. Everitt Macy, even Wednesdays, odd 
Matinees. 


Mondays and 


3 Mr. Chas. B. Alexander, < 

Matinees, odd Fridays. 

Mr. James B. Duke, odd Mondays. 

Mrs. Elmer Black, even Wednesdays and odd 
Thursdays. 

Mr. Edward D. Adams, odd Wednesdays. 

H. F. Whitney, even Thursdays. 

Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, even Fridays. 

Mr. Joseph H. Choate, odd Matinees. 

3 Mr. Ogden Mills. 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 

Mr. J. G. McCullough, odd Wednesdays. 

3 Mr. W. Seward Webb. 

Mr. M. Taylor Pyne, even Mondays. 

Mrs. Wm. Lowe Rice, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Julien T. Davies, Thursdays. 

Mr. George L. Rives, Fridays. 

Mrs. H. C. Emmet, odd Matinees. 
i Mrs. Goelet. 

Mr. Lewis Cass Ledyard, part Mondays, odd 
Fridays. 

Mr. Henry M. Tilford, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington, even Fridays. 

Mrs. Henry B. Hyde, part Matin^es. 


DIAGRAM OF BOXES ON PAGE 12 
























ALTEN 

uses ill her home 
and in public the 

Hardman Piano 

She writes: 

“I prefer it to all others” 

Hardman, Peck & Co. 

Brooklyn Branch Hardman House 

S24 Fulton St. 4?3 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


Two of the many new and beautiful designs 
for Studs, Vest BuHons and Cuff Links—gold 
and platinum mounted and of the finest work¬ 
manship—some set with precious stones,— 
made by the largest house manufacturing fine 
jewelry in the world. 

Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 

appeal to fastidious dressers as the most perfect 
for wear with stiff bosom shirts. They go in 
like a needle and hold like an anchor; and 
are absolutely free from bother of any kind. 
Ask to see them at any of the leading jewelers. 

KREMENTZ & CO. 

137 Chestnut Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


beasoni 


PARTERRE BOXHOLDERS 

26 Mr. Wm. Ross Proctor, Mondays. 

Mr. Edwin Gould, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Frederic E. Lewis, odd Fridays. 

Mrs. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, even Fridays. 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington, odd Matinees. 
Mr. Charles Steele, even Matinees. 

28 Mr. Wm. Bayard Cutting. 

Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Wednesdays. 

30 Mr. Harry Payne Whitney 1 i 

Mr. Payne Whitney j Alternately. 

32 Mr. Luther Kountze. 

Mr. Pembroke Jones, even Mondays. 

Mr. Edwin H. Weatherbee, Wednesdays. 

Mr. George W. Perkins, odd Thursdays, evt 
Fridays. 

Mr. W. D. Kountze, even Thursdays. 

Mrs. Gordon Douglas, odd Fridays. 

Mr. John D. Ryan, Matinees. 

34 Mr. Janies B. Haggin. 

Mr. George C. Boldt, Wednesdays. 


GRAND TIER BOXHOLDERS 


16 Mrs. Lauterbach, Mondays. 

17 Mr. James Gayley, Mondays. 

!8 Mr. Dwight A. Jones, Mondays. 
i9 Mr. J. Harper Poor, Mondays. 

0 Mr. Robert C. Clowry, Mondays. 

Mrs. K M. Knox, Wednesday nights. 

1 Miss Julia Chester Wells, Mondays. 

Mr. Irving T. Bush, Wednesdays. 

2 Mr. Julian H. Meyer , 

Mr. Charles Louis Sicard /Mondays. 

Mr. B. Ogden Chisholm, Wednesdays. 

3 Mr. E. Breese Norrie \ 

Mr. Frank S. Jones /Mondays. 

Mr. Wright Barclay, Wednesdays. 

4 Mrs. Allen C. Washington, Mondays. 

Mr. E. C. Smith, Wednesdays. 

5 Mr. Geo. B. Hurd, Mondays. 

Mr. Ferdinand Hermann, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Coulter D. Huyler, Fridays. 

6 Mr. P. Doelger, Mondays. 

Mr. E. L. Young, Wednesdays. 

7 Mr. George J. Jackson, Mondays. 

Mr. William B. Thompson, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Oscar Michael, Matinees. 

8 Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 

9 Mr. James B. Dickson, Mondays. 

Mr. Frederic H. Humphreys, Wednesdays. 
Mrs. Coe D. Tows, Matinees. 

0 General Chas. F. Roe, odd Mondays. 

Mr. F. W. Woolworth, even Mondays. 

Mrs. J. C. Coddington, Wednesdays. 

Mrs. Arthur Gibbs, Fridays. 

1 Mr. W. Dixon-Ellis 

Mr. Gage E. Tarbell /Mondays. 

Dr. Willy Meyer, Wednesdays. 

Mr. S. M. Milliken, Fridays. 

Mr. Edward C. Coffin, Matinees. 

2 Mr. Isaac D. Fletcher, Mondays. 

Mr. William H. Reynolds, Wednesdays. 

3 Mr. Edmund L. Baylies, Mondays. 

Mr. David Belais I Wf>Hnesdav<! 

Mr. Robert Hawley Ingersoll / 

Mr. William A. Oark. 

4 Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, Mondays. _ 

Mr. C. Gouverneur Weir, Wednesday nights. 


DIAGRAM OF BOXES ON PAGE 12 
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Georges Bizet, of “Carmen” fame, was one 
of the most distinguished of modern French, 
composers. Born in Paris in 1838, he entered 
the Conservatoire when he was 
ten years old, studying the 
piano with Marmontel and 
composition with Halevy, and 
proving in ten years’ time a 
highly successful pupil. In 
1857 he divided with Lecocq 
the prize for an operetta, “Doc- 
teur Miracle,” produced later 
at the Bouffes Parisiens, and 
in the same year he carried off 
the prix de Rome. During his 
sojourn in Italy he composed 
several works, among them 
being an opera, “Don Pro- 
copio,” two symphonic move¬ 
ments, an overture, and an 
opera comique, “La guzla de 
I’Emir.” On his return to 
Paris he started in to compose 
with renewed vigor, but some 
years elapsed before his music 
won recognition. “Les Pecheurs 
de Perles,” opera in three acts, and “La jolie 
Fille de Perth,” opera in four acts, were pro¬ 
duced at the TheMre Lyrique, the first in 
1863, the latter in 1867. A one-act opera en¬ 
titled “Djamileh,” was seen in 1872. None of 
these works, however, was completely suc¬ 
cessful. Meantime, the composer had mar¬ 
ried Genevieve Halevy, daughter of the com¬ 


poser. Bizet’s first real success was vdth the 
overture to Sardou’s “Patrie,” performed at 
one of the Pasdeloup’s concerts. His inci¬ 
dental music to Daudet’s play "L’Arlesienne” 
proved also very successful. 

It was not, however, until 
1875, when h i s masterpiece 
“Carmen” was produced at the 
Opera Comique, Paris, that 
Bizet took rank among the 
immortals. The opera is based 
on Prosper Merimee’s well- 
known story, and at first the 
ultra-realism of the central 
character interfered with its 
complete acceptance by the 
public, this handicap being all 
the more pronounced owing to 
the realistic acting of the orig¬ 
inal representative of the title 
role, Mme. Galli-Marie. “The 
opera,” says a writer in 
Grove’s “Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,” “only became 
a great success gradually, and 
it was after its introduction to 
England (in Italian, at Her 
Majesty’s, June 22, 1878, with 
Mme. Minnie Hauck) that its real vogue be¬ 
gan. It was evidently Bizet’s intention to soften 
down the animalism of the original, and the 
treatment of the part preferred by Mme. Marie 
Roze, who sang it in English for the first tirne 
at Her Majesty’s on Feb. 5, 1879, was in 
agreement with the idea of the composer.” 

Bizet died at Bougival, near Paris, in 1875 . 



GEORGES BIZET 



ACT I IN HUMPERDINCK’S OPERA, “KOENIGSKINDER’ 




II 
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MEN’S 
FUR COATS 

VERY GREAT REDUCTIONS 

C. G. GrUNTHER’S SONS 

ESTABLISHED 1820 

FUR COATS 

FOR EVENING AND STREET WEAR 

AUTOMOBILE COATS 

CAPS AND GLOVES 

ROBES AND ANIMAL RUGS 

391 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


woman c 



In iuhes-C^ii^oddealers 

pLp:0 Preparaliotir ■ 14 -16 Ve^JTN.Y 


STALL BOXHOLDERS 

B Mr. George S. Graham, Mondays. 

Miss Mary Campbell, Wednesdays. 

Mrs. M. 1. Leach, Matinees. 

H. C. Hallenbeck, Friday evenings. 

C Mr..Frank Scott Gerrish, Mondays. 

Dr. W. W. Giliillan, odd Wednesdays. 

Mrs. Elmer Jerome Post, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Alexander von Gontard, even Wednesdays. 
Mr. H. H. Webb, Thursdays. 

Mr. S. S. Rosenstamm, Fridays. 

D Mrs. Francis N. Bangs, Mondays. 

Mr. Frederick J. Lancaster, Wednesdays. 

Mr. A. I. Namm, Thursdays. 

Mr, Fred T. Fleitman, Fridays, 
r-' McRoy, Matinees. 

E Mr. ^C. H. Ditson, Mondays. 

Mr. .Myron C. Taylor),,, , , 

Mrs. Clifton Beach | Wednesdajjs. 

Mr. Benj. D. Riegel, Fridays. 

Mr. Charles Cross Goodrich ) - 

Mr. John C. Breckenridge / Matinees. 

F Mrs., von Juch Wellman ) ,, 

Mrs. Knowlton Young /Mondays. 

Mrs. W. R. Chapman, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Bertram S. Work, Thursdays. 

Mr. Chas. A. Richardson, Fridays. 

Mr. J^oseph D. Bedle, Matinees. 

G Mr. E. S. Ulmann ) at j 
Mr. Henry Zuckerman /.Mondays. 

Mr. Walston H. Brown, Wednesdays. 

Mrs. S. Z. Mitchell 1 

Mrs. C. M. Maxwell 1x1,. , .r „ 

Mrs. Margaret Spadone rThursdays. 

Mrs. C. A. Bryan J 

Mr. Abraham B. Meyer, Fridays. 

H Mr. Jonathan Bulkley, Mondays. 

Reginald Barclay and Anton G. Hodenpyl, 
Wednesdays. 

Mr. O. F. Zollikoffer, Thursdays. 

Mr. Alfred Milton Bedell, Fridays. 

■ Mrs.-Robert Benson DaviSj • Matinees. ' 

J Mrs. Geo. C. Clausen, Mondays. 

Mr. J. H. Dick, Wednesdays. 

Mr. G. Ventschgerj Thursdays. -- - 

Mr. John Burling Lawrence, Fridays. 

Mr. John R. Bradlee 

Mr. Edgar A. Manning / Matinees. 

V Mr. John Warne Herbert) lyr .. 

Miss Herbert /Mondays. 

Mrs. Ansel Oppenheim, Fridays. 

Mr. Joseph Van Vleck, Jr., Matinees. 

W Mr. Jacob Langeloth, Mondays. 

Mrs. Albert Boardman, Wednesdays. 

Mr. Nicholas M. Pond, Fridays. 

Mrs. OUn D. Gray, Matinees. 























TME ©PEIRA 


EITIES 


Utmost, in Cigarettes 


Those who have 
travelled abroad 
invariably prefer 
Deities at home 


}S or' Plain 


Mr, 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAl 


THE WHITENESS O 
OUR REPUTATION 































































TME OPERA 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


A SUMPTUOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF THE STAGE 

Edited by Arthur Hornhlow 

THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 

contains a wealth of beautiful pictures—scenes 
of all the plays and operas, and portraits of 
the leading players and singers; also criticisms 
of current attractions and articles of timely 


interest. Among the 

literary features are: 

“Sumurun” 

• • Illustrated 

Dickens on the Stage 

• • . Illustrated 

“Le Donne Curiose” 

Illustrated 

Theatrical Coincidences 

• • . Illustrated 

America’s Most Popular Actor 

• . Illustrated 

A California Forest Play 

• • . Illustrated 

“The Miracle” 

• . Illustrated 

The Outdoor Play at Skansen 

Illustrated 

Diary of a Daly Debutante . 

Illustrated 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE 

35c. a Copy 

Subscription $3.50 a Year 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE COMPANY 

8-10-12-14 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Kid Gloves 

have established them as the correct adjunct to 
refined dressing. They embody every desirable 
point of accurate fitting and elegance of style. New 
shades and lengths for street and evening wear. 


Lord ^ Taylor 

NEW YORK 


TteiH© 

Despite his French name, Ludwig Thuille, 
the composer of “Lobetanz,” is a German, 
having been born at Bozen, November 30, 
1861. He has behind him no 
long lineage of musicians, for 
his father was a merchant 
dealing in lumber, but found 

time_ in his leisure to practice 

music as an amateur. 

Ludwig was a prodigy in 
music, but unlike so many 

others that give early promise, 
he amounted to something in 
later life. His first musical 
instruction came from his 
father, but when the latter 

died the lad was sent from 
home to a place in Upper 
Austria, called Kremsmiinster, 
where he became chorister at 
a Benedictine abbey. Here 
his education was continued, 
and when he was fifteen years 
old the boy returned to his 
native village and pursued his 
studies. By this time his tal¬ 
ent for music entitled him to serious consid¬ 
eration, but his poverty precluded him from 
enjoying an expensive musical training. There 
came to his rescue the widow of one Naziller, 
late principal pf the Innsbruck School of 
Music. _ She paid for his tuition, sending him 
to Munich, where he was enrolled at the School 


of Music, remaining two years. Here he came 
under the influence of the music of Wagner, 
Brahms and Liszt. 

But the greatest influence exerted upon him 
was the friendship of Alexander Ritter, a 
broad-minded musician, who 
also wielded influence over 
Richard Strauss, who was 
a fellow student of Thuille. 
Ritter, an older man and a 
member of the Meiningen Or¬ 
chestra then conducted by 
Hans von Biilow, guided young 
Thuille’s musical tastes and 
aided him in his development. 
A year later, in 1883, Thuille 
accepted a position as professor 
at the Munich School of Mu¬ 
sic, and when professional du¬ 
ties brought Ritter to Munich 
the former friendship was 
deepened. Ritter guided 
Thuille’s attention to the field 
of opera, and even composed 
the libretto for Thuille’s first 
opera, “Theuerdank,” which 
was produced in 1897. 

In 1898 came “Lobetanz,” 
poem by Otto Julius Bierbaum, first sung at 
Mannheim, but composed two years earlier. In 
1901 a third Thuille opera saw the light of the 
opera stage, when “Gugeline” was brought out 
at Bremen. In addition he wrote vocal a,nd 
instrumental compositions. He died in Munich 
Feb. 5, 1907.—From the Theatre Magazine. 



LUDWIG THUILLE 



























Bonwit Teller ^ Co. 

Outfitters to Women, Misses, Children and Infants 
Introduce 

The New Spring Fashions 

For Women and Misses 


O TYLE tendencies are clearly sounded in the models on view in 
our showrooms. Suits, coats and dresses are developed from 
fabrics that are distinctly original, such as eponge, taffeta 
changeant, iridescent whipcord and many other novel textures. 
There are suits that show a daring treatment of trimming and 
suits that are designed along the conservative lines of men s “ cut¬ 
aways"' and modified "swallowtails," with braid bound edges. 
Dresses are simple in style and rich in material. 


Fifth Avenue at j8tk Street 


Now Sold to You 
Direct from Mills to 
Consumer at the 
Largest Silk Store in 
the World 

We invite the women of New York City to come to our 
large wholesale store at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-fourth 
Street, directly opposite the Metropolitan Life Building, 
where you may now buy every favored silk of fashion, 
direct from the manufacturers, at prices eliminating the 
middleman’s profits. 

ROGERS THOMPSON GIVERNAUD CO. 

Manufacturers of Ultra Fashionable Silks 

FOURTH AVENUE AT TWENTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 12th 
LINCOLN'S BIRTHDAY 
AT 1.30 O'CLOCK 
AFTERNOON CYCLE 
RICHARD Wagner's music drama 
“DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN” 
Third Performance of the Cycle. 


SIEGFRIED 

(Second Part of the Trilogy.) 

(In German) 

Mmes. Morena, Matzenauer, Alten. 
MM. Burrian, Reiss, Griswold, Goritz 
Ruysdael. 

Conductor .Mr. Hertz 

MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12TH 

AT 8.15 O'CLOCK 
DUKAS’ OPERA 


ARIANE ET BARBE-BLEUE 
(In French) 

Mmes. Farrar, Matzenauer, Sparkes, Van 
Dyck, Maubourg, Wakefield, Fomaroli. ^ 
MM. Rothier, Ruysdael, Bourgeois, Begue. 
Conductor’ .Mr. Toscanini 

TUESDAY EVENING, FEB. 13, AT 8 O'CLOCK 


PHILADELPHIA-CHICAGO OPERA CO. 

Bizet's opera 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY I5th 
AT 7:45 O'CLOCK 

RICHARD Wagner's music drama 

TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 

(In German) 

Mmes. Fremstad, Homer. 

MM. Burrian, Weil, Witherspoon, Hinshaw, 
Reiss, Murphy, .Bayer. 

Conductor .Mr. Toscanini 


FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 1 6th 
AT 8 O'CLOCK 
PONCHIELLI'S OPERA 

LA GIOCONDA 

(In Italian) 

Mmes. Destinn, Matzenauer, Wickham. 
MM. Caruso, Amato, de Segurola, 
Audisio, Reschiglian, Begue. 

Act. I. Divertissement, “La Furlana.” 
Act. III. Dance of the Hours, by the 
Corps de Ballet. 

Conductor .Mr. Toscanini. 


Mmes. Garden, Zeppilli, Cavan, Giaconia. 
MM. Dalmores, Renaud, Huberdeau, 
de Keyser, Defrere, Nicolay, Daddi. 


Incidental Dance by Corps de Ballet. 
Premiere Danseuse Etoile Rosina Galli. 
General Musical Director. .Mr. Campanini. 


Wednesday evening, February i 4th 

AT 8 O'CLOCK 

DOUBLE BILL 

LEO beech’s opera 

YERSIEGELT 

(under seal) 

(In German) 

Mmes. Gadski, Alten, Mattfeld. 

MM. Jadlowker, Goritz, Weil, 
Ruysdael, Reiner. 

Conductor .Mr. Hertz. 

FOLLOWED by LEONCAVALLO's OPERA 

PAGLIACCI 
(In Italian) 

Mme. Destinn. 

MM. Caruso, Amato, Gilly, Bada. 
Conductor .Mr. Sturani 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON FEBRUARY 1 5th 
AT 2 O'CLOCK 

SPECIAL MATINEE 

HUMPERDINCK'S OPERA 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. FEBRUARY 1 7 TH 
AT 2 O'CLOCK 
RICHARD Wagner’s opera 

TANNHAUSER 
(In German) 

Mmes, Morena, Fremstad, Sparkes, Orner, 
Van Dyck, Snelling, Wakefield. 

MM. Slezak, Weil, Griswold, Reiss, 
Hinshaw, Ruysdael, Bayer. 

Act I.—Bacchanale by the Corps de Ballet. 
The Three Graces: 

Miles. Fomaroli, Horwitz, Myrtill. 

Conductor ..’.Mr. Hertz 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 17th 
AT 8 O'CLOCK 

SPECIAL PERFORMANCE 

Puccini’s opera 

T O S C A 
(In Italian) 

Mmes. Farrar, Snelling. 

MM. Martin, Scotti, Rossi, Pini-Corsi, 
Bada, Begue, Ananian. 

Conductor .Mr. Toscanini 


k’onigskinder 

(In German) 

Mmes. Farrar, Wickham, Fornia, Mattfeld, 
Gascoigne 

MM. Jadlowker, Goritz, Reiss, Didur, 
Pini-Corsi, Bayer, Reiner 
Conductor .Mr. Hertz 


SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18TH 

, FOURTEENTH GRAND 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 

AT POPULAR PRICES 
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IS ALWAYS ASSOCIATED IN THI 


EXCELLENCE C O M Bl NIN G QU A LIT Y, 


best MERCHANTS DELIGHT 


MIGNONETTE GRAND 
PRICE *700 


Utiate 


Blackp S^ar 


ORAND OPERA SI 

Giuiaio Gatti-C^ 


SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUA 

Thirteenth Grand sJ 


IPirogr 

1. —OVERTURE, Migtion . 

2. — (o) CAVATINA, La Juive . 

{b) BALLAD, The Two Grenadiers 
MR. LEON 

3. —ARIA, “Dich theure Halle,” Tannho 

MME. OLIVE 

4. —ARIA, La Boheme . 

MR, DIMITR! 

5. _VI0LIN concerto, D major.... 

MISS KATHLI 

INTER^| 

6. —SUITE, In Holland (Jirst time in A 

(a). Morning on the Zuider Zee. 
Cb) The Dutch Mill. 

7. —NORWEGIAN SONGS, 

(o) The Chalet Girl’s Sunday... 

{b) With a primula veris. 

(c) A Vision . 

(rf) Ingrid’s Song . 

MME. OLIVE 


Lord & Taylor New York 

Wholesale Distributors 









































































































-RUSSIAN SONGS .Selected 

MR. DIMITRI SMIRNOFF. 

9 .—VIOLIN SOLI 

(a) Meditation. Tschaikowsky 

(b) Polonaise . Wieniaw.ski 

MISS KATHLEEN PARLOW. . 

10. MARCH, Queen of Sheba .Gounod 

At the Piano, Mr. William Tyroler. 

Accompanist to Miss Parlow, Mr. George Ealkenstein. 

HARDMAN PIANOS USED EXCLUSIVELY 

CHIEFS OF DEPARTMENTS 

James Fox .Scenic Artist 

F. Hosli .Master Machinist 

F. G. Gaus ...Chief Electrician 

Charles Ross .Master of Properties 

Wm, G. Scattergood .chief Engineer 

Louise Musaeus .Costumiere 

W. PuNZEL .Coiffeur 

Earle R. Lewis .Treasurer of Box Office 

I-IuGH R. Brown, Jr .Superintendent of Building 

Programme Continued on Page 22 





New Models 

For Southern Wear 

RESERVED 

j 

DRESSES 

of White Linen, Serge, Batiste, Cotton 

Voile, Taffeta, Chiffon, Net and Lingerie 

SUITS 

of White Serge, Linen andTropical Fabrics 

SKIRTS 

of White Serge, Linen and Poplin 


Travelling Coats, Sill^ Qloves, 

T^arasols, Neckpear and Shawls 
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Patrons are kindly requested to make .their inquiries 
for seats at the Box Office of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and to ignore statements made by sidewalk 
ticket speculators to the effect that choice seats cannot 
be had at the Box Office. 


Tickets will always be obtainable at the Box Office 
for seven performances, including the one of the cor¬ 
responding day of the following iveek. 


AdihePJazai 

New'HrA*' 


BY ORDER OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
the following Rules for Traffic will be enforced during 
the present season of Grand Opera: 

Carriages can deposit their passengers at the Broad¬ 
way, S9th Street and iOth Street Entrances. 

When calling for passengers, carriages are only al¬ 
lowed to approach the 39t/t Street and iOth Street 
Entrances. 

Patrons receiving Green carriage cards upon their 
arrival at the Opera House, will find their carriages 
at the 39t/j Street Entrance; those receiving Red 
carriage cards will find their carriages at the ibth 
Street entrance. Patrons are earnestly requested to 
assist the management in the effort to place their 
carriages at the door promptly; and with this in view 
are respectfully asked to remain INSIDE the lobby 
until the respective carriage number appears on the 
number-carrying machine in the Lobby. 

The Electric Carriage Call used in this theatre is 
leased from the Electric Carriage Call Company, New 
York. 

The “Vite” Carriage Call system used in this the¬ 
atre is leased from the General Acoustic Company, 
New York. 

Patrons desiring to hire public conveyances when 
leaving the Opera House can do so by applying to the 
carriage man at the Broadway Entrance. Such public 
conveyances only will be allowed to approach the 
Broadway Entrance to receive passengers. 

Sunday Evenings carriages approach and depart 
from Broadway Entrance only. 


CREME ELCAYA 


"Makes /he Skin Like Velvet ” 

The one toilet cream which 
gives universal satisfaction 

AU Dealers, Nation-Wide, seU ELCAYA 
tames C. Crane, Sole Agent, 108 Fnllon Street, N. Y. 


Photographer to the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Mishkin Studio, 467 Fifth Ave. 


Estey Organ Used. 


The Telautog 
transacted at tl 


used to facilitate the business 




The Metropolitan Opera House is equipped with 
the Acousticon, to enable the patrons whose hearing 
is defective to enjoy the opera to the fullest extent. 
Seat and box holders may have an installation made 
by application to the General Acoustic Company, 1265 
Broadway. 


For the convenience of patrons a large Foyer, with 
Promenade Tea Room and Refreshment Buffet, has 

been provided on the Grand Tier Floor. Ice Coolers 
supplied with Pure Spring Water will be found in all 
corridors. 

Smoking-Room on the Grand Tier Floor (39f/s St. 
side), and on the Dress Circle floor (iOth St. sidej. 
Smoking positively forbidden in all other parts of 
the house. 

Patrons of the Opera will find Elevators to Grand 
Tier Boxes, Dress Circle, Balcony and Family Circle 
on the 40th Street side. 

_ Ladies’ Parlors on the Orchestra floor (39th Street 
side), on the Grand Tier and Dress Circle floors (40th 
Street side). Balcony floor (39th Street side), and 
Family Circle floor (39th Street side). 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Programme 

APPLY TO 

THE THEATRE MAGAZINE CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

8 TO 14 WEST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


one finding lost articles will kindly leave them 
: Box Office, where all applications for lost articles 
ust be made. 


The Management of the Metropolitan Opera House 
respectfully asks that, during the Season of Grand 
Opera, ladies will not wear hats during the perform¬ 
ances. Hats can be left with, the attendant in the 
Cloak Room, free of charge. 


Telephone Booths on Grand Tier Floor, 


The Dictaphone is used, to facilitate the busines 
transacted in this theatre. 


Opera Glaaaea on hire In the Main Lobby. 































The man who supposes that he has di¬ 
gested music before devoting as much time 
to thinking^ about it as he has devoted to 
hearing it, is not only befooling himself and 
ruining his digestion, but absolutely affront¬ 
ing the creator of this beauty, and the player 
vyho has_ been re-creating it, and the creative 
listener in the row behind who has been re¬ 
creating it. The sooner people discover that 
the musical world was never exempted from 
the primal curse—or blessing—of toil, the bet¬ 
ter. In the sweat of thy brow shall thou be¬ 
come musically well bred. 

“In order to achieve this end the first thing 
to do is to restrict yourself to hearing no 
more music than you are sure of being able to 
digest. Until programme makers have learned 
to send their audiences away still ready for 
one more course, it might be a wise plan to 
begin by leaving the hall in the middle of 
every concert and taking yourself on a quiet, 
musical walk in order to reconstruct as best 
you may what you have just heard.”— R. H. 
Schauffier in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Tschaikowsky himself, however, may stand 
as an excellent example of a great composer’s 
being a very poor critic. I have already 
spoken of his non-appreciation of Brahms, 
^1^ I add a few of his other criticisms. 
Of Liszt he said, “He has more poetical in¬ 
tention than actual creative power.” Of Rich- 
ard Strauss he remarked, “Such an astound¬ 
ing lack of talent united to such pretentious¬ 
ness has never before existed.” Of Bach he 
sa d that “he is not a great genius.” Of 
Handel, “He is only fourth-rate; he is not 
even interesting.” Haydn was “the genius of 
burgher music, which induces a fierce thirst 
for beer.” And of Beethoven’s last period of 
composition he said that he really hated it, 
especially the latest quartets.” Such an in¬ 
stance is surely the strongest proof that a 
great composer cannot always be trusted to 
give judgment upon other composers.—L. C. 
Elson in The Musician. 



No organ of the body is more truly in¬ 
dicative of character and mental states than 
is the voice. A melodious voice attracts us; 
a strident voice repels us. A strain of sen¬ 
timent creeps into our voice, and our hearers 
sense at once the feeling behind it. A shadow 
n the voice, and instinct straightway guesses 
the lurking insincerity or falsehood. A friend 
of mine maintains that he can read character 
correctly at the first hearing of a voice. What 
persuasive power lies in a noble, mellifluous 
utterance! Bryan’s sonorous, fluent tones 
are among his most effective oratorical wea¬ 
pons. 

“The physical conformation of the throat 
and head has much to do with the power 
and quality of the voice, but in this matter 
psychology plays quite as influential a part 
as physiology. If we are a hasty, strenu¬ 
ous and materialistic people, our voices will 
inevitably tell the story, and not till we have 
mended our tense, eager, self-seeking ways 
shall we learn to speak altogether melodi¬ 
ously. 

“A mellow, sonorous voice is rare in any 
country. Its beauty in the rough is usually 
due to an harmonious nature and good 
health, but just as by conscious effort we 
are able to harmonize our natures and im¬ 
prove our health, so also may we cultivate 
in ourselves a spontaneous, simple and agree¬ 
able utterance in well-controlled and well- 
modulated tones Such an utterance brings 
out all the potential beauty of the natural 
voice and is within the capacity of everj^body. 
So long'' as we remain a nation of mere 
money-seekers, so long shall we speak in dry, 
eager, rnoney-seeking voices and it is only as 
we begin to realize (as, indeed, an ever- 
increasing number of Americans are begin¬ 
ning to realize) that material success is only 
a small part of the real success of life that 
we shall place a proper estimate on the sub¬ 
stantial value of a well-trained voice. 

“We are already agreed that every child 
ought to have some training in drawing and 
music, even though in later life he may never 
put it to any regular use, but every child, 
except the dumb, is sure to use his voice 
daily as long as he lives. 

“Why not, then, have it trained and de- ■ 
veloped to its full capacity for beauty and 
power? Its eloquence, no matter what his 
walk in life, will be for him a useful and a 
potent weapon, and for those he knows and 
meets a balm and a delight. 

“Foreigners may reproach us for our un¬ 
musical voices; the remedy lies with our¬ 
selves. We have inherited from our ances¬ 
tors a noble and expressive language. We 
have received from nature voices potentially 
as melodious as those of any other people. 
Let us strive, then, by every means in our 
power to make our voices and utterances as 
noble and expressive as the language of our 
inheritance.”—Francis Rogers in Scribner's 
Magazine. 
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W®gnii©!r 


It is interesting to learn 
what reading has had its 
influence on the lives of the 
world’s great composers. 
Richard Wagner, in his 
autobiography, says: 

“I first came across a 
book which was destined to 
be of great importance to 
me. This was Arthur 
Schopenhauer’s Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung. 
. . . For a long time I 

had wanted' to understand 
the real value of philos¬ 
ophy. My conversations 
with Lehrs, in Paris in my 
very young days had awak¬ 
ened my longing for this 
branch of knowledge, upon 
which I had first launched 
when I attended the lec- 


sions of Schopenhauer’s 
system. With its aesthetic 
side I was perfectly con¬ 
tent, and was especially 
astonished at his noble con¬ 
ception of music. ... At 
first I naturally found his 
ideas by no means palata¬ 
ble, and felt I could not 
readily abandon that so- 
called ‘cheerful’ Greek as¬ 
pect of the world, with 
which I had looked out 
upon life in my Kunstwerk 
der Zukunft. As a matter 
of fact, it was Herwegh 
who at last, by a well-timed 
explanation, brought me to 
a calmer frame of mind 
about my own sensitive 
feelings. It is from this 
perception of the nullity of 
the visible world—so he 
said—that all tragedy is de¬ 
rived, and such a perception 
must necessarily have dwelt 
an intuition in every 


tures of several Leipzig The Rhine Maidens: “Siegfried! Siegfried! great poet, and even in 
professors, and in later 0“-^ Ve'"e^rse?’’’ ’ every great man. On look- 

years by reading Schelling From Arthur Rackham’s illustrations for ing afresh into my Nibe- 
and Hegel. I seemed to "Siegfried and The Twilight of the Gods." lungen poem I recognized 

. reason of (London: WAham He^nemann'> surprise that the very 

things that now so embarrassed me theoreti- 


understand the reason of 
their failure to satisfy me from the writings 
of Feuerbach, which I studied at the same time. 

“Like every man who is passionately thrilled 
with life, I, too, sought first for the conclu- 
*My Life. By Richard Wagner. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


cally had long been familiar to me in my own 
poetical conception. Now I understand my 
Wotan, and I returned with chastened mind to 
the study of Schopenhauer’s book.” 




Chiclets, in delicacy and quality surpass any other form of chewing gum. 
THE PACKETS EACH CONTAIN AN EXQUISITE BIRD CARD. 
There are fifty in the set. Save the cards and secure one of the BIRD 
ALBUMS FREE. Chiclets sold everywhere. 5 cents the ounce, and 5,10 
and 25-cent packages, which contain the Bird Cards. 

SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY. Metropolitan Tower, N. Y. 
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Christoph Willibald Gluck, composer of 
“Armide,” “Orpheus and Eurydice,” etc., is 
known as the father of the German music 
drama—a new form of music 
which, having i t s inception 
with Mozart, reached its full 
development in Richard Wag¬ 
ner. It has been said of Gluck 
that he combined, in the mu¬ 
sical drama, “all the finest 
qualities of Italian, and many 
of those of French music, with 
the great beauties of the Ger¬ 
man orchestra.” 

Gluck was born in 1714 at 
Weidenwang, near Neumarkt, 
in the Upper Palatinate. His 
father, Alexander, and his 
mother were people of humble 
origin, being employed in the 
household of Prince Lobko- 
witz, in whose castle, at Eisen- 
berg, the future composer 
spent the early days of his 
youth. Ambitious for their 
son’s career, his parents strove 
to give him an education superior to his sta¬ 
tion, and at the age of twelve sent him to the 
Jesuit school at Kommotau, Bohemia, where 
he had his first lessons in singing, the violin, 
harpsichord and organ. He lived with the 
priests until he was eighteen, when he went 


to Prague and continued his musical studies 
under Czernohorsky. In 1736 he went to 
Vienna, where he made the acquaintance of 
Prince Melzi, a wealthy amateur, who enabled 
him to complete his studies. His next work, 
produced in Vienna in 1748, 
showed decided progress. From 
now on he wrote a large num¬ 
ber of operas with varying 
success, and his fame steadily 
grew until his celebrated opera, 
“Orpheo ed Euridice,” was 
produced in Vienna October 
5, 1762. Other works followed 
until 1767, when he produced 
“Alceste” in Vienna. This 
work, notwithstanding its great 
beauty, aroused such criticism 
that Gluck decided to carry 
out elsewhere his reforms in 
music, and taking Racine’s 
“Iphigenie” for a subject, com¬ 
posed “Iphigenie en Aulide,” 
producing it in Paris in 1774. 
In 1777 came “Armide,” which 
created a sensation. Piccinni 
was at that time in Paris, and 
his admirers, jealous of Gluck’s 
success, carried on a bitter warfare of 
criticism and invective, but two years later, 
when “Iphigenie en Tauride” was pro¬ 
duced with immense success, the reformer’s 
superiority was acknowledged. Gluck died 
of apoplexy in Vienna in 1787. 



CHRISTOPH GLUCK 



SCENE IN ACT I OF GLUCK’S OPERA “ARMIDE” 
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AFTERNOON CYCLE 

OF 

RICHARD WAGNER’S 
MUSIC DRAMA 

‘‘DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN" 


Monday afternoon, February 12th, at 1130 
(Lincoln’s Birthday) 
“SIEGFRIED” 

(Second part of the Trilogy) 

SIEGFRIED .CARL BURRIAN 

MIME .ALBERT REISS 

DER WANDERER.PUTNAM GRISWOLD 

ALBERICH .OTTO GORITZ 

FAFNER ....BASIL RUYSDAEL 

ERDA .MARGARETE MATZENAUER 

BRUENNHILDE.BERTA MORENA 

STIMME DES WALDVOGELS, 

BELLA ALTEN 

Thursday afternoon, February 22d, at i :3o 
(Washington’s Birthday) 
“GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 

(Third and last part of the Trilogy) 

SIEGFRIED .CARL BURRIAN 

GUNTHER.HERMANN WEIL 

HAGEN .PUTNAM GRISWOLD 

ALBERICH .OTTO GORITZ 

BRUENNHILDE .OLIVE FREMSTAD 

GUTRUNE .RITA FORNIA 

WALTRAUTE.LOUISE HOMER 

WOGLINDE.LENORA SPARKES 

WELLGUNDE .BELLA ALTEN 

FLOSSHILDE .LOUISE HOMER 

Conductor .ALFRED HERTZ 


SEATS NOW ON SALE 


PRICES 

Grand Tier Boxes (Seating 6).$30.00 


Stall Boxes (Seating s).. 20.00 

Stall Boxes (Seating 4). 15.00 

Orchestra & Orchestra Circle Chairs 5.00 

Dress Circle . 3,00 

Balcony, front rows. 2.50 

Balcony, other rows. 2.00 

Family Circle . 1.50 


IFmee m Mmk 

Though we may have our doubts about 
musical humor, there is certainly a great deal 
of fun in music; and fun is more natural to 
music than humor, because it is less precise 
and more a matter of mood than of thought. 
Beethoven in his music often expresses the 
kind of mood in which a man would say 
humorous things if he were using the art of 
language and so giving a precise expression 
to his thoughts; but since Beethoven uses the 
art of music he expresses in it only the mood 
and not the thoughts proper to that mood. 
Therefore the music lacks the intellectual 
precision necessary to humor, though it ex¬ 
presses the kind of mood in which humor is 
produced with enormous power. And it often 
has the incongruities and the emotional 
diversity or instability of humor. 

Music will change from one mood to an¬ 
other with a swiftness that makes us laugh, 
because the second mood seems to be mock¬ 
ing at the first; and we feel that this is not 
mere brainless mockery, because each mood 
is so powerfully expressed. We feel that we 
are witnessing the emotional changes of a 
great mind which must have a good reason 
for them. In this case again the music satis¬ 
fies us, because it is expressive in itself and 
by means of its own form. Indeed, we should 
be merely bored or bewildered by all these 
changes of mood if Beethoven had not found 
a musical form expressive of them. It is the 
form which, even if we have no technical 
understanding of it, subdues us to the mood 
of the artist and makes us share it. Thus, 
if there is any incongruity between the 
humorous effects of music and its form the 
humor does not touch us, since the form has 
not put us in the mood for it. We feel that 
it is a forced humor, of the .®ame nature as a 
pun made for its own sake. But any kind of 
joke in music may be justified, as a pun may 
be justified, if it is a natural expression of 
the composer’s mood, and if that mood is ex¬ 
pressed in his music.—London Times. 


“Every few weeks,” says a writer in the 
New York World,, “some one is discovered 
with a voice ‘as fine as Caruso’s.’ In most 
cases it would be just as well if it were never 
detected. It takes more than a good voice to 
produce a grand opera singer. First of all, 
it takes about $25,000 spent in financing a 
musical education; the known figures as to 
several prima donnas make this estimate a 
moderate one. Five or six years must be 
spent in acquiring the education. Beyond this 
the candidate for grand opera must have musi¬ 
cal intelligence, temperament, histrionism and 
personality. Mere voice alone can no more 
make a great singer than a pretty face with¬ 
out supporting gifts can make a great actress. 
The most luscious tones in the world bore 
the auditor in a few minutes if there is a 
chucklehead behind them. There must be 
great art to direct a great voice or it is a 
case of vox et praeterea nihil." 
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TIKIE 


“There is nobody who does not know the 
name of Massenet; there is nobody who 
has not seen a performance of ‘Manon’,” 
wrote Louis Schneider in his 

preface to Jules Massenet’s . 

Livre d’Or. “The master’s vocal 
works are not less widely 
spread. Very few musicians 
possess such extraordinary 
popularity. That is because 
Massenet has created a very 
characteristic form of music. 

It is as easily recognized as 
one recognizes the writing of 
a friend on the envelope of a 
letter. This musical form, 
during the whole of the first 
period of Massenet’s career, 
was the standard of the Young 
School tendencies. Later the 
young composers began to 
write Massenet, but the best 
Massenet is doubtless written 
by the Master himself.’’ 

Massenet comes of good 
parentage and inherited his 
talent from his mother. He was born in 1842. 
His father left the army to become a manu¬ 
facturer; his grandfather was a professor of 
history at Strasburg. The family moved to 
Paris in 1848, and at the age of ten Jules pre¬ 



JULES MASSENET 


received unanimously, after an astonishing exe¬ 
cution of the finale of Beethoven’s Opus 19. 
At this time he was very poor. His father gave 
him no allowance, and as he did not wish to 
be a burden to his aunt, with whom he lived, 
he secured an engagement to 
play the triangle in the or¬ 
chestra of the Gymnase The¬ 
atre, receiving for this service 
the magnificent weekly stipend 
of 7 francs 50 centimes (about 
$1.50.). 

In 1862 he carried off the 
Prix de Rome and took up 
residence in Italy. On his 
return to Paris the young 
musician came under the di¬ 
rect influence of the poet, Ar- 
mand Silvestre, and his first 
compositions were inspired by 
Silvestre’s poetry. 

Then at last came fame and 
fortune. The Legion of Honor 
was awarded to him in 1876, 
.and in 1878 he was elected 
member of the Institute and 
became professor of com¬ 
position at the Conservatoire. 
“Manon” was produced in 1885. The best 
known of his later works are: “Werther” 
(1892); “Thais” (1894); “La Navarraise” 
(1894); “Sapho” (1897); “Cendrillon” (1899); 
“Griseledis (1901); “Le Jongleur de Notre 


sented himself at the Conservatoire. He was Dame” (1902).—From the Theatre Magazine. 



SCENE IN ACT I OF MASSENET’S OPERA. "MANON” 




















Writer—“You have a musical ear, have you 
not? If you hadn’t you would hardly care to 
go to concerts. You can hear whether the 
pianist gets a beautiful tone from the instru¬ 
ment, whether he makes the notes all dis¬ 
tinctly heard, and whether he puts light and 
shade into his performance, can’t you? And 
vice versa, you can hear when he pounds the 
instrument till the wires jangle, smears the 
passages so that the successive notes cannot 
be distinguished at all and keeps the kettle 
boiling over from start to finish, can’t you?” 

Friend—“Certainly I can. But what has 
all that to do with it?” 

Writer—“The ability to distinguish these 
matters is the front door of musical appreci¬ 
ation. Those who try to climb in over the 
back fence by ignoring these things will never 
appreciate anything, but will talk a lot of 
meaningless jargon which they themselves do 
not understand.” 

Friend—“Do you wish me to "'elieve that 
when it sounds good to me it is good?” 

Writer—“Presupposing that you have a 
musical ear, I do mean just that. If you 
have not a musical ear, you cannot hear musi¬ 
cal qualities at all, and, therefore, you can 
neither really enjoy nor judge. Three-quar¬ 
ters of musical criticism are statements of 
fact, not expressions of opinion, and for the 
same reason three-quarters of all rnusical en¬ 
joyment rests on the ability to receive, certain 
facts. It is not a question of opinion whether 
a violinist plays in tune_ or not. The only 
question to be raised is: Can you hear 
whether he does? Your hearing or not hear¬ 
ing cannot alter the fact. It is not a matter 
of opinion whether the piano is out of tune. 
It is a matter of fact. It is equally not a 
question of opinion whether the celebrated 
prima donna at the opera is singing off the 
key. That also is a matter of fact. That 
nine-tenths of the people who go to the opera 
never hear her false intonation makes no dif¬ 
ference whatever. The fact remains. It is not 
matter of opinion as to whether an orchestral 
conductor takes a tempo so fast that the vio¬ 
linists cannot play the notes. That is a mat¬ 
ter of fact. It is not a question of opinion 
whether an orchestra’s attack is ragged and 
its playing generally wanting in unanimity. 
These are matters of fact.” 

Friend—“But I often hear things which 
sound muddled and rude and harsh and ugly 
to me. I feel ■ absolutely certain that I hear 
correctly, but I don’t know anything about 
these things, and I suppose, therefore, that it 
all ought to be that way.” 

Writer—“Well, dear friend, be not deceived. 
Your ears are wiser than your mind.”—Wil¬ 
liam J. Henderson in the New York Sun. 


“I developed the habit of composing by pre¬ 
ference, in the evening. The surroundings 
of nature are indispensable for me for crea¬ 
tive work, whether it be near the sea, forest, 
plain or mountain. I do not like big cities 
and cannot work in them.”—Cecile Chami- 
nade in The Etude. 
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Giacomo Puccini, one of the world’s great¬ 
est living composers, was born at Lucca, 
Italy, in 1858. To-day, therefore, he is only 
53 years old, still in the prune 
of life and at the height of his 
productive powers. His best- 
known operas are “La Bo- 
heme,” opera in four acts, text 
by Giacosa and Illica, first 
produced at the Teatro Rigio, 

Turin, February i, 1896; “La 
Tosca,” opera in three acts, 
text by Giacosa and Illica, 
after Sardou’s drama of the 
same name, first produced at 
the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, in 
January, 1900; “Madama But¬ 
terfly,” opera in two acts, text 
by Giacosa and Illica, after J. 

Luther Long’s and David Be- 
lasco’s drama of the same 
name, first produced at La 
Scala, Milan, in 1906; “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” 
opera in three acts, text by C. 

Zangarini and G. Civinini, after giacomo 

Belasco’s drama of that name, first pro¬ 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 
10, 1910. 

Earlier operas, which have never had the 
success of his later and more important works, 
are “Le Villi,” opera-ballo in one act (1884) ; 


“Edgar” (1889), and “Manon Lescaut” (1893). 

Puccini came Jay his gift for music through 
inheritance, he being one of a family of six, 
descended from a long line of musicians. At 
a very early age he began his musical studies, 
and soon displayed such remarkable talent 
that the Queen of Italy grant¬ 
ed him a pension which en¬ 
abled him to go to the Milan 
Conservatoire, where he was a 
pupil of Ponchielli. 

In private life Puccini is a 
great bookworm and an ardent 
lover of sports and outdoor 
life. “On the borders of the 
Lac de Massacuiccoli,” says a 
writer in the London Tatler, 
“in the midst of great lonely 
woods, surrounded by a coun¬ 
try beautiful with all the lux¬ 
uriant loveliness of uncultivated 
nature, the utter solitude of 
which is known only to hunt¬ 
ers and a few—a very few— 
enterprising travelers, Puccini 
has built himself a retreat. He 
has constructed it entirely after 
PTimivT O'''’” and called it 

‘Torre del Lago.’ Here, far 
from the maddening crowd, those exquisite 
operas, which are known all over the world, 
are created, and here, in the midst of this 
beautiful savage country. Signor Puccini 
passes the happiest hours of his life.”—From 
the Theatre Magazine. 
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“What astonishes the privileged spectator 
behind the scenes of grand opera,” says a 
writer in the Theatre Magazine, “is the enor¬ 
mous scale upon which everything is done, and 
the infinite care and forethought that is be¬ 
stowed, not only 
on the minutest 
detail of each ef¬ 
fect, but pre-emi¬ 
nently on the har¬ 
monious combina¬ 
tion of all hands 
to produce the 
perfect ensemble. 

Here a scene is 
being set for the 
first act of ‘Die 
Walkure.’ At the 
back is seen the 
giant ash tree 
round which Hunding’s hut is built up. The 
tree appears to grow upon the stage out of a 
strange compound of wire mesh, thin timber, 
paint — and consummate skill. Soon it lies 
prone on the ground, and buried to the hilt in 
its heart is the mystic sword ‘Nothung,’ Wo- 
tan’s gift to his beloved Sieglinde and Sieg- 
mund. Deft hands are piling up monstrous 
boulders for the Titanic fireplace, and Hun¬ 
ding’s hut seems to run together with true 
Wagnerian magic. The log walls are run on 
from the sides, and the roof is let down from 
the flies. 


“In the regions beyond, the famous steeds 
of the Valkyries are stabled. They suggest 
to us an operatic episode which has baffled 
the ingenuity of stage-managers ever since 
Wagner’s own day; and it has ever been their 
ambition to overcome the apparently insuper¬ 
able difflcu’.ties of the ‘Ride’ by some master¬ 
piece of stagecraft, 
so as to produce 
the magnificent 
scene in a realistic 
way, and without 
the ghost of a 
smile on the face 
of a mighty audi- 

“At Bayreuth, in 
London, and in 
Paris, a kind of 
switchback course 
been tried, 
over which the 
wooden horses ridden by boys rose and 
fell in regular undulations. But the trouble 
and anxiety involved in working the switch¬ 
back accurately, and with due regard to 
the safety of life and limb—to say nothing 
about the attendant noise and unsatisfactory 
effect when all was done—led to the abandon¬ 
ment of this device after a vast expenditure 
of trouble and money. Other apparatus have 
been tried, with more or less success. 

“The truth is, Wagnerian opera taxes the 
ingenuity and engineering skill of the stage- 
manager to the last degree.” 




SCENE IN ACT II OF RICHARD WAGNER’S OPERA “DIE WALKURE’ 
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